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The Ox Woman 


Washing, cleaning, and 
pumping are the three 
main tasks which elec- 
tricity does for the farm 
woman. But electric 
light, the electric iron, 
electric milkers and sep- 
arators and a dozen 
other devices, are also 
making life easier on the 
farm. 


On an East Indian farm, where the crop is 
tea, a wooden plow turns up the rich black 
soil. A woman drives, another woman pulls— 
and a black ox pulls beside her. 


The American field is plowed by a tractor; 
the farm home has many conveniences. But 
the farm woman of America often works as: 
hard as her Oriental sister. She toils at the 
wash-tub, she carries water, she churns by 
hand—all tasks which electricity can do for 
her at small cost, in half the time. 


It is the aim of all modern communities to 
release woman from all such drudgery. The 
farm communities that have studied this sub- 
ject and used electricity to its fullest extent 
have realized working and living conditions 
beyond their fondest dreams. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Designed and equipped in every particular 
to give the wheat country a new experience in 
fast, easy, economical harvesting. The grain 
grower is given his choice of wagon loader or 
sacking attachment. Fifty-bushel grain tank 
furnished at additional cost. 


Give the “Once-Over” to the 


Modern, Low-Cost Harvesting 
Method— the Improved Up-to-the-Minute 


McCormick-Deering 
Harvester-Thresher 


Illustrations on this page give a general view of 
the new prairie type harvester-thresher produced 
by the International Harvester Company. This 
model retains the popular qualities that have been 
developed during twelve years of McCormick and 
Deering harvester-thresher experience and em- 
bodies in addition a number of new features. 


This machine follows the standard practiceof stationary 
thresher manufacture in that 80 to 90 per cent of the sep- 
aration takes place at the cylinder—a unique construction 
in harvester-threshers. Unusual lightness of draft and 
easy running qualities are effected through 
the use of self-aligning ball bearings at many 
points. The folding platform is described 
and shown below. A 2-man outfit of 
12-foot cut. 


International Harvester provides, for the 
Northwest a hillside harvester-thresher, and 
for the prairies a 10-foot machine, to be 
operated by power take-off from the tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606S. Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA Chicago, III. 


(Incorporated) 


A t the right, the front view of the machine, show- 
ing the easy-transport feature. The platform is shown 
folded back and drawn up close to the side of the 
thresher. In this position the machine measures only 12 
feet 6 inches in width, narrow enough for any ordinary 
bridge or the average gate. The platform wheel is 
arranged to swivel like a caster,so that it swings into 
line and follows when the machine moves ahead. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 





There are many recommended To be a “well read”” man there 
to you at this time of the year. Es- | are other books you must read. 
pecially this is true if you are a sen- | Thru time they have been tested by 
ior. We publish each year a list of | thousands. Ask to see such books 


Agricultural books which are rec- | as are found in the Everyman, Mod- 


ommended. Ask for a copy. 





ern, Lambskin and Burt Classics. 





Cornell Co-op. Society 
Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 






HERE’S THE 


COMBINA TION 


TO RAISE BETTER CHICKS 


FUL: O:FEP FUL:O°REP 


1. Feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, 2. Then, Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
containing both Cod Liver Oil and —it contains Cod Liver Meal—to end 
Cod Liver Meal, the first 6 weeks— of the 5th month. 




















Here’s the way to get strong-framed plump-bodied 
poultry that will earn greater profits. Low mor- 
tality, better health and greater egg production 
result from feeding these Ful-O-Pep feeds. 


Made by 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Utilization of Soil Surveys in New Y ork State 


CCORDING to the nature of 
A requests for soil survey re- 

ports received from residents 
of New York state and also from 
people residing outside of the state, 
there is some misconception concern- 
ing the relation of soil surveys to 
utilitarian purposes. Apparently this 
m is understanding 
comes from the lack 
of a standardized 
use of the term 
“Soil Survey.” i 

One cannot better 

attempt to evaluate 
a soil survey than to 
regard it as doing 
for soils what Gray 
did for our native 
plants and the U. S. 
Geological Survey is 
doing for topog- 
raphy. In the typi- 
cal case, whether in 
botany, geology, or 
soils, the surveyor 
is first concerned 
with the purely sci- 
entific aspects of the 
work. The primary 
duty of a soil sur- 
veyor is to collect data relative to the 
characteristics of soils, and to leave 
to others to find specific utilities 
based upon his findings. By all good 
precedent this procedure is justified 
and correct. 


N working out a program leading 

to specific utilitarian results based 
upon the soil survey of the state, the 
department of agronomy cooperates 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the identification and map- 
ping of soils in the state. The re- 
sults of such work are published as 
Soil Survey reports by the Federal 
Government. The only contribution 
the state offers in this work is a 
share in the expense of the field work. 
The expense of putting out a Soil 
Survey report is met entirely by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Since the state does not contribute 


By F. B. Howe 


towards the expense of publishing 
the soil survey report, no copies are 
available for distribution, other than 
those offered gratuitously by the 
United States senators and represen- 
tatives in Congress from the district 
in which the area surveyed is located. 
Owing to the technical character of 





A Typical Farming Area in Southern New York 


the soil survey reports published by 
the Federal Government, it is within 
the province of the state to provide 
‘follow up reports” based upon the 
soil survey, which will be of positive 
value in solving some of the soil and 
crop problems on the farm. These 
bulletins will be designated as Soil 
and Crop Management studies for the 
respective counties. 


N order to obtain specific data rela- 

tive to the adaptation of crops to 
certain soil types, crop yields, acre- 
ages, and fertilizer practice, etc., to 
serve as a basis for recommenda- 
tions in the Soil and Crop Manage- 
ment bulletins, crop specialists visit 
typical soil areas previously classified 
by the soil survey, and by personal 
interviews and observation establish 
correlations between the soil types 
and their crop characteristics. Such 


studies by professionally trained men 
in soils and crops tends to eliminate 
many inconsistencies in the adapta- 
tion of crops to soil types which have 
previously never been understood. 
Also such studies by crop specialists 
reinforced by laboratory and field in- 
vestigations conducted on the vari- 
ous soil types has 
permitted a more 
practical si g n i fi- 
cance to be attached 
to experimental and 
inves ti gational 
work. As an illus- 
tration of the prac- 
tical value of crop 
surveys supplemen- 
tary to soil surveys, 
an instance is re- 
lated in connection 
with the soil and 
crop. survey of 
Wayne county, 
which has just been 
completed, and will 
be published soon. 
The soil survey 
showed that there 
were certain soils 
in the county that 
contained sufficient calcareous mate- 
rial in the soil profile to produce ef- 
fervescence freely upon addition of 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Another 
group of soils having rather similar 
general characteristics did not show 
any lime in the soil profile when 
tested, and naturally the conclusion 
was drawn that the latter soil was in 
need of lime. In fact, such conclu- 
sions in regard to this particular soil 
have been quite universally accepted. 
As a result of a crop survey conduct- 
ed on these respective soils, the crop 
specialists found that the soil devoid 
of lime as indicated by field tests, was 
capable, under judicious management, 
of raising fair to good crops of clover 
without liming. The practical value 
of this information is at once appar- 
ent. Other similar cases may be cited 
where crop studies on particular soil 
types have brought about an explan- 
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ation for practicing certain methods 
of crop selection and fertilization en- 
tirely out of harmony with the theo- 
retical. 

There are many by-products of 
soil survey work that can be util- 
ized for drawing conclusions not 
necessarily concerned with purely sci- 
entific matters. The first and most 
obvious use of soil survey reports 
is by the farmer who is on the land, 
producing crops from the soils of his 
own farm. The use of Federal soil 
survey reports by farmers is not as 
general nor the results as satisfac- 
tory as one might wish. This is due 
to two major reasons—first, the 
farmer does not interpret a,soil sur- 
vey map with facility; and second, 
the detail of the mapping does not 
permit of the separation of as many 
variations in soil conditions which he 
knows exists on his farm. The first 
of these difficulties can only be reme- 
died by a statewide educational 
movement regarding soil conditions, 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning soil survey classification, and 
follow-up studies based on soil sur- 
vey classification which will have 
practical application and arouse the 
farmers’ interest. The second will 
always be before us, but with a better 
conception of soil classification and 
soil differences the farmer can more 
readily understand the limitations of 
soil maps and the import of those 
minor variations on his own farm. 


HE soil surveys are of very great 

value to the prospective purchaser 
of land, the newcomer to our state 
who is not familiar with the soils of 
the region and who often needs un- 
biased and honest information re- 
garding the character of farm lands 
offered him. This source of informa- 
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tion is made use of considerably by 
the more up-to-date, progressive class 
of farmers seeking farm land. Also 
the city dweller who has a desire to 
buy a country place avails himself 
of this information very generally. 
The wider use of the soil survey by 
prospective purchasers of farm land 
should be encouraged. Many unfor- 
tunate experiences in the selection of 
land unsuitable for satisfactory crop 
production could be eliminated if the 
newcomer to our state would avail 
himself of this service. 

An illustration of the value of soil 
surveys in this connection came to my 
attention recently. A farmer residing 
in lowa wrote to the College request- 
ing a soil map of Madison County. He 
said he was considering the purchase 
of a certain piece of land located in 
this county. The supply of Madison 
County reports was exhausted, so we 
were unable to send him a map, but 
requested him to give us definite in- 
formation relative to the location of 
the land in question, and we would 
refer to our soil map and give him the 
information he desired. He answered 
giving the location of the land. Upon 
referring to the soil map, one could 
see that two types of soil were found 
on this farm, one called Volusia silt 
loam and the other classified accord- 
ing to our present nomenclature as 
Honeoye silt loam. Every student of 
soils knows the wide difference in the 
value of these two soils. It only re- 
mained for the farmer to decide for 
himself after receiving a description 
of these two soils whether or not he 
could afford to purchase this farm, 
after considering the relative acreage 
of the soils which differ so widely in 
crop adaptation and _ agricultural 
value. 
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The wide range in adaptability ang 
value of the land in New York state 
tends to emphasize the necessity for 
having accurate data relative to the 
character of the soils. A complete 
inventory of the soil resources of the 
state is the ultimate aim embodied in 
the soil survey. Such data are fun. 
damental to the formulation of any 
practical plan leading to the more 
efficient utilization of the land in the 
state. 


HE accompanying cut is a winter 

view of a typical farming area in 
the southern part of New York state, 
The soils on the high hill land belong 
mainly to the Volusia, Canfield, and 
Lordstown series. These soils are de- 
rived from the weathering and alter- 
ation of glacial material composed 
mostly of shale rock, which abound 
in the plateau region of southern New 
York. The soils are low in lime, and 
mostly shallow in depth. The Volu- 
sia and Canfield have compact sub- 
soils and therefore have a tendency 
to be poorly drained. The Lordstown 
exhibits better drainage characteris- 
tics than the Volusia or Canfield soils. 

The valley soils represent altered 
glacial material which was _ trans- 
ported long distances from the north 
by ice and water. In many cases a 
portion of the transported material 
was limestone. Owing to the influ- 
ence of the glacial water which was 
most responsible for the deposition of 
the original soil material, the valley 
soils are complex in character vary- 
ing in texture from clays to coarse 
gravels. The Dunkirk, Groton, and 


Palmyra are the prominent valley 
soils carrying lime. Where no lime is 
found, the valley soils are usually cor- 
related with the Chenango, and Woos- 
ter series. 
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been grown by New York 

farmers that received the 
widespread interest that alfalfa is re- 
ceiving at the present time. The acre- 
age of alfalfa has increased remark- 
ably during the last twenty-five years. 
The following figures show this rapid 


wor no crop has ever 


growth: 
Year Acres 
RMD noes sieestrnns 5,000 
coe eterno. 35,000 
RE evens Saas 120,000 
UN) og otc fect ns 208,000 


There are several 
reasons for this rapid 
expansion in the acre- 
age of alfalfa. (1) 
The high cost of pro- 
tein concentrated 
feeds for milk pro- 
duction. (2) The rel- 
atively high labor in- 
come from growing 
alfalfa as a cash crop. 
(3) The soil improve- 
ment qualities. (4) 
Improved methods of 
production enable 
many to grow alfalfa, 
who had failed be- 
fore. 

Every dairyman 


| 
| 


knows what the per- Proper Attention to the Factors of Drainage, Liming, Fertilizers, In- 
oculation, and Hardy Seed Varieties Will Insure a Stand of Alfalfa 


centage of protein 
means when obtained 
in mixed feed. At 
the same time there are hundreds of 
dairymen who little appreciate what 
alfalfa will do toward eliminating 
some of their purchased protein or 
increasing the production of milk. 
Alfalfa will produce on an average 
about 575 pounds of crude protein 
to the acre or nearly 8 times as much 
as timothy. In addition to being 
high in protein, alfalfa is also very 
high in calcium and some of the vita- 
mins. The calcium, which is very es- 
sential in bone development, found in 
alfalfa is in a form that is readily 
assimilated. The vitamins are thought 
to be especially valuable in facilitat- 
ing assimilation of certain food nu- 
trients. Specifically, as a feed 
1. Alfalfa reduces the amount of 
protein necessary to purchase 
in the grain. 
2. Alfalfa is highly palatable. 
3. It furnishes calcium in the 


By L. A. Dalton 


best form for growth and pro- 
duction. 

4. It is rich in vitamins that con- 
trol growth and general health. 

5. It furnishes elements essential 
to regularity of breeding. 

6. It insures growth, production, 
and reproduction the essential 
life cycle in profitable animal 
husbandry. 

It may, therefore, rightly be termed 
not only a prime essential in good 
farming, but the cornerstone in prof- 
itable feeding. 





As That Pictured Above 


The following figures show the 
comparative composition of alfalfa 
and other common roughages in di- 
gestible crude protein: 


Roughage Crude Protein 
PTOI oan sons sececiwwe 10.6% 
Red. Clover: .............:.. 7.6% 
MIN 26 se dicwsacevensd= 3.0% 
Corn Stover .............. 2.2% 


OST accounts kept by farmers over 

a period of 8 years (1914-1922) 
show that alfalfa produced a labor 
income of 89 cents per hour. This 
was greater than the labor income 
per hour for wheat, which gave a 
labor income of 33 cents per hour, 
buckwheat 5 cents, beans 20 cents, 
cabbage 49 cents, and potatoes 49 
cents. Owing to the fact that alfalfa 
is so desirable for the dairy cow, and 
to the fact that dairying is the prin- 
cipal agricultural industry of New 





Alfalfa ‘Rapidly Becoming  —_— 
- New York Crop 


York and New England states, it 
would seem that there would be a 
good demand for alfalfa hay for a 
long time to come. When productive- 
ness and ability to gather nitrogen 
from the air are considered, alfalfa 
is unsurpassed as a crop to grow for 
the purpose of solving the nitrogen 
problem. The atmosphere is approx- 
imately 80 per cent nitrogen. If the 
alfalfa is inoculated, and it must be 
for economical production, it will 
draw on the large supply of free ni- 
trogen and make a large amount of 
it available for suc- 
ceeding crops when 
the alfalfa is fed on 
the farm and the re- 
sultant manure re- 
turned to the land. 
Even though the al- 
falfa is sold from the 
farm it is a_ well- 
known fact that an al- 
falfa sod will greatly 
increase the yield of 
the crop that follows. 
In Seneca County in 
1924 John Yerkes of 
Romulus had a field 
of wheat, a part of 
which followed a 
three-year alfalfa sod, 
and the remainder 
followed a three-year 
timothy sod. The 
wheat after alfalfa 
produced 34 bushels to the acre and 
the wheat after timothy produced 22 
bushels to the acre, an increase of 12 
bushels to the acre. At Ithaca alfalfa 
land produced 51 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, and timothy land produced 
36 bushels to the acre, an increase of 
15 bushels of wheat to the acre. These 
results are very significant consider- 
ing the high price of wheat and the 
fact that it cost but very little more 
to get it. 

Every farmer knows that nitrogen 
is the most expensive element when 
purchased in a mixed fertilizer. A 
ton of mixed fertilizer having a for- 
mula of 2 percent of ammonia will 
contain only about 33 pounds of ni- 
trogen, while a ton of alfalfa con- 
tains about 47 pounds of nitrogen. In 
other words, a 3-ton crop of alfalfa 
will contain as much nitrogen as 4% 
tons of 2-8-10 mixed fertilizer. 
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 e~choagein of farmers in New 

York are successfully growing 
alfalfa today who had though it im- 
possible to grow in the past. This 
has been due to improved methods of 
production. -The most essential fac- 
tors for success with alfalfa are as 
follows: (1) drainage, (2) lime, (3) 
acid phosphate, (4) inoculation, and 
(5) hardy seed. Of course, there are 
other things such as: proper time of 
seeding, good seed bed, and the like, 
that might be included, which will en- 
hance the chances for success, but 
they are less important than those 
first mentioned. Drainage is prob- 
ably the most important and is the 
one factor which the farmer cannot 
often economically control. A deep, 
well-drained soil is of prime impor- 
tance and is a prerequisite that should 
be observed to the letter. All the 
other factors can be controlled and 
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with the work properly done alfalfa 
production is a rather simple matter. 
If the soil is not naturally well sup- 
plied with lime, liming material must 
be applied. A successful catch of al- 
falfa will pay for a very liberal ap- 
plication and yet return a good labor 
income. Acid phosphate is essential 
for practically all crops and an ap- 
plication of 400—500 pounds to the 
acre for alfalfa is just the fertilizer 
needed and the only fertilizer re- 
quired. Some soils are naturally in- 
oculated for alfalfa, but most soils 
are not. Alfalfa will turn pale and 
die on soils not well supplied with 
nitrogen if inoculation is not done. 


V ERY frequently failure with al- 

falfa can be directly laid to seed 
which is not adapted to New York 
state’s climatic conditions. Our win- 
ters are usually quite severe and seed 
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produced in warm climates is not 
adapted here. It usually comes up 
well, but after the first or second win. 
ter most of the plants have died out, 
Hardy seed is very essential and sue. 
cessful crops of alfalfa should be 
more completely insured by using it, 
If these five points are strictly ob- 
served and proper measures taken to 
meet them, it will be found that al- 
falfa is easy to grow. 

It hardly seems possible to overdo 
the production of alfalfa in New 
York. One thing is sure, as yet we 
are far from the saturation point. In 
view of the large acreage of land that 
will successfully grow alfalfa, and 
the large outlet, through the dairy 
cow, for all that might be produced, 
it would not seem at all unreasonable 
to say that New York should produce 
at least 300,000 and possibly 500,000 
acres of alfalfa. 


:-_ 
Two Zoologists in the Southwest 


E WENT to Texas by train. 
WV We loitered along the way. 
The best of the anticipation 
before arrival was the help everyone 
gave us. In Washington friends en- 
tertained us, we browsed in the Li- 
brary of Congress for books on Tex- 
an botany, zoology, and geology, 
sought pertinent books at second 
hand book stores, worked at the U. S. 
National Museum on plants, frogs, 
and reptiles, received letters of intro- 
duction to botanists and entomolo- 
gists in the southwest, and in general 
completed our preparation and 
equipment for the seven months in 
store for us. 

We stopped at New Orleans to see 
the moving spirit of the Southern 
Biological Supply Company, Mr. 
Percy Viosea, Jr., who to my mind 
has more first-hand field experience 
on animals in the south than almost 
any man of my acquaintance. Our 
stay was too short, but sometime we 
will visit Louisiana again. 

We went to have a rest, a change, 
to add to our collection of photo- 
graphs from life of all the frogs, liz- 
ards, snakes, and turtles of the U. S. 
A. That meant we must find, catch 
and keep them alive. What fun to 
devise ways and means of capturing 
them and what interesting pets to 
share home with us, whether it be 
tent, auto, hotel, private residence or 
ranch house! 


By A. H. Wright 


We have for twenty years been 
trying to learn the life stories of the 
60 or 65 kinds of frogs in the U. S. 
A. Texas had many species we did 
not know thoroughly, and we hoped 
to camp at Helotes near San Antonio, 
Texas. This little hamlet is the type 
locality of several animals in which 
we were interested. By introduction 
and good fortune we fell into the 
kind hands of Misses E. D. Schulz 
and Emma Gutzeit, who secured for 
us a ranch house on Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Gutzeit’s ranch on Helotes 
Creek. The personal attention and 
interest Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Rayburn 
gave our photographic problems we 
will always appreciate, and the fine 
times and volunteer help the three 
naturalists—Roy D. Quillan and Al- 
bert J. Kirn of San Antonio and Mr. 
R. D. Camp of Brownsville, Texas— 
gave us, we will always gratefully re- 
member. Our expedition was in part 
supported bya grant from the Heck- 
scher Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Research founded by August 
Heckscher at Cornell University. 


ROM these headquarters we took 
trips long and short over south 

and central Texas, particularly to 
points where the San Antonio Weath- 
er Bureau recorded rain. Waiting for 
spring was waiting for rain. Very 
little came before July 1. No crops 
for the farmers, no forage for the 


cattlemen, few frogs and flowers for 
us. We had to roam far and wide, 
but it was delightful. For some of 
the fun of our trip we cull a few un- 
varnished and hasty notes from our 
diaries. 

We fished: March 17, 1925.—It 


took us two hours to go. Forty-five 
minutes at the Guadaloupe River! 
Fishing in the rapids. Excitement 


over sunfishes and three different 
kinds of darters, log-perch, the larg- 
est one. The rush home in one hour 
five minutes. Twenty-five miles, ten 
miles over rough road to photograph 
them alive, twenty minutes to take 
the pictures before friends came for 
a camp party. Fish die within ten 
minutes after pictures are taken. 
Made us think of the story “Turtle 
Eggs for Agassiz!’ How true that is 
of all scientific collecting of forms 
that change or perish soon! One is 
all keyed up with hopes to catch—the 
hopes rising with forms appearing, 
are dashed with forms lost. Then 
come the questions: ‘How can they 
be kept best, or how can they be pho- 
tographed best to show their fine 
points and beauties that fade so soon? 
A regular art gallery. must be set up, 
and this in temporary form has 80 
many shortcomings. The board is not 
steady or not level or not shaded to 
the proper degree. 

We found frogs: March 23-30.— 
Trip to Beeville. A trip to San Ar 
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tonio, March 23, told us that the Cor- 
pus Christi section had rain, so we 
hurried back to camp and started out 
at 6 o’clock to go as far as we could 
that night. After 19 miles of good 
roads came dirt road and it was bad 
just after the rain. The ruts were 
deep and that night they seemed to 
go criss-cross along the road, so 
bounce-bump we went on our way, 
our tin can on the side ratling, our 
load in the car shifting from place to 
place. But we kept on till 1 o’clock 
when we pulled into a public camp at 
Karnes City. Three miles beyond the 
next morning we struck good road 
which was so welcome, as those 45 
miles of rough dirt were still fresh in 
our minds and in our 
backs. We collected lots 
of plants and when we 
reached Beeville it looked 
like good frog country, so 
we stopped. That night 
proved our expectations 
true and before we left we 
had the life story of one 
frog and parts of the 
stories of four more. 
April 12—The night of 
April 12 came a shower, 
not a hard rain, it is true, 
but a shower lasting a 
half hour perhaps. At 
this our hopes of “spring” 
and frogs bounded up. 
Our nightly listenings at 
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their utmost. Got Canyon or spotted 
toad Bufo-punctatus eggs in Helotes 
Creek in gorge about camp and again 
at Manock’s crossing. Got spadefoot 
toads, Bufo compactilis at Leon Creek 
and photographed their tadpoles, and 
right at Gutzeit ranch took nebulous 
toads, Bufo valliceps, croaking and 
breeding, and have now finished this 
series. Took flashlights of croaking 
toads until 1 o’clock at night. 


E chased lizards: June 14— 
Roma, Texas. Drove beyond 


Roma, hoping for sight of the meticu- 
lated boomer. At last we saw one run 
into a clump beside the road. I 
watched by the roadside while B—— 
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was thorny and we couldn’t grab him. 
He ran into the other entrance of the 
hole. We covered this hole with a 
strainer and then pulled away the 
cut brush, then covered the big hole 
with the fish net and I tried to guard 
this and grab him when he came out. 
B——— poked in the smaller entrance. 
Out came the lizard, but I didn’t see 
him until the net moved near the edge. 
As I grabbed in that place he slipped 
under the saw that was holding down 
the edge, and away he dashed. We 
dashed, too, and saw him go into an- 
other hole. How our hearts sank. 
Another bush cut and the net over the 
hole and the poking sent the lizard out 
and as he reached the edge of the 
seine we both grabbed 
and had him. This was 
t he sixth reticulated 
boomer in all collections 
of the world, and one 
which brought us a thou- 
sand miles to catch. It 
was a long, hard, hot 
noon-day job, but worth 
it. When we came back 
to Ringgold Barracks the 
oil men at the hotel said 
we don’t need to ask, 
“Have you caught him?” 
A resident commented, 
“You don’t mean to say 
you came a_ thousand 
miles to catch that.” 

We caught = snakes: 


each pool and our auto A Reticulated Boomer, the Sixth in All Collections of the World April 5—Gorge near He- 


trips of forty or fifty 

miles or more until midnight were re- 
newed. Once more April 13 we heard 
a robber frog “barking” and _ this 
morning B has gone to the hill 
to gather the last bulletin on this very 
interesting frog. 





AY 28—Comfort had a two to 
three-inch rain in the afternoon, 
but we heard about it May 29 in the 
afternoon. We hurried out there— 
we got Couch’s spadefoot, croaking 
and breeding. What I want to write 
here is of the terrific speed with which 
Couch’s spadefoot develops. It is well 
they do, too, as they lay in temporary 
roadside pools and pools in low places 
in fields. The eggs laid—it must be 
the night of May 28—had not only 
hatched, but the tadpoles were almost 
grown to maturity by June 3. The 
ponds will be dried up in a week un- 
less rain comes again. All the spade- 
foots of this corner of the country 
must have bred in these two pools, 
which are a seething mass of tad- 
poles, 
June 4—Have had two showers at 
Helotes, and worked the results to 


went beyond with the gun. He lost 
one firing pin and while looking for 
another, the lizard ran to another 
clump. In this clump B had a 
good chance to shoot him. But, alas, 
the second pin slipped! Then the liz- 
ard ran into the hole. B cut 
down a lot of the bush with a saw and 
botany pick, and this scared out the 
lizard. As he ran, we ran as fast as 
we could. B saw him run down 
a hole, we put strainer over one hole 
and cloth in end of other hole. After 
cutting down the bush, B dug 
out the hole. We had about despaired 
and thought our beast had slipped out 
when he slipped out of the loose dirt 
from under the botany pick and went 
back to the first clump, then ran east, 
and back again to the clump where 
we had cut, but not pulled out the 
brush. While the lizard was under 
the sheltering branch B——— got a 
bag and stuck it in the hole. The liz- 
ard went to the hole, tried to run in 
and sat there and panted. He was 
as tired as we were. He tried two or 
three times to go around the cloth, 
apparently puzzled by it. The bush 














lotes Post Office. Tore 
down the bluff to get a Graham’s 
Snake, but we got him. First saw 
him in the brush. Then under a large 
flat stone. We cleared away brush and 
leaves around it, had “decks” ready 
for action, but before we could lift 
the stone away he slipped under a 
ledge and then up into a crevice. We 
had to have him, that “striped snake,” 
so away we tugged at overlying plant 
growth, dirt and rocks, and finally 
could jar the big rock he was behind. 
Then one poked up from below and 
the other from the top. The dirt 
moved a little and there was his head. 
We caught him, and must take his 
portrait. 


ARCH 16—Went up Helotes creek 
turning logs and stones with 
my botany pick. Something black 
disappeared under a flat stone. It 
was a large stone, but I turned it 
over. The snake was a racer, a 
beauty. Ever after when we went by 
that stone we wondered how one pair 
of hands ever raised it and at the 
(Continued on page 221) 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































W ] HEN cities in this country be- 
came so large that consum- 
ers ‘could no longer obtain 

their milk supply directly from milk 
producers, the need for a method for 
determining the composition of milk 
and detecting adulterations became 
apparent. But the demand for such 
a method did not become insistent 
until the factory system for the man- 
ufacture of butter and cheese was 
introduced. This system developed 
in this country during the years be- 
tween 1850 and 1870. Previous to 
that time, all butter and cheese were 
made at the homes of the milk pro- 
ducers. 

When the milk from several farms 
was pooled at a central plant and 
made into butter or cheese it was 
soon learned that the amount of 
these products that could be made 
from equal volumes of milk from dif- 
ferent herds frequently varied wide- 
ly. This fact taught both the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer that 
there was a real need for a rapid, 
simple method for determining the 
composition of milk and especially 
the fat content. 

At that time the science of chem- 
istry had developed to a point where 
a number of trained workers in the 
universities and agricultural colleges 
were investigating chemical prob- 
lems relating to foods and agricui- 
ture. In 1885 Adams, an English 
chemist, published a methoc for de- 
termining the percentage of fat in 
milk. He weighed a small amount of 
the milk, dried it on filter paper and 
extracted the fat from the dry sub- 
stance with ethyl ether. The ether 
was evaporated, the dry fat weighed, 
and the percentage in the milk cal- 
culated. 

In 1888 Rose published a wet ex- 
traction method. He added am- 
monia and alcohol to a known weight 
of the milk, then extracted the fat 
with ethyl and petroleum ethers. The 
ethers were then evaporated and the 
dried fat was weighed and the per- 
centage calculated as in the Adam’s 
method. 

These methods, or modifications of 
them, are the most accurate that we 
have at present for determining the 
percentage of fat in milk and other 
dairy products. They serve we!l for 
investigational work and in food con- 
trol laboratories where the number 
of samples to be analyzed is not 
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The Development of Milk Fat Tests 


By H. C. Troy 


large, where skillful chemists are 
available, and where results do not 
have to be obtained in a short time. 
But their general application to the 
needs of the industry in the produc- 
tion and manufacturing fields in- 
volved too great an expense. There- 
fore the demand continued for a sim- 
ple, rapid test that could be made by 
an operator who was not a trained 
chemist. 

European tests: Several rapid 
methods were developed by chemists 
in Europe. The earliest, known as 
Marchand’s_ lactobutyrometer, was 
invented in 1877. A measured quan- 


Dr. S. M. Babcock of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, published 
in 1890 the test for deter- 
mining the per cent of fat 
in milk. The test now bears 
his name and has become 
the standard test the coun- 
try over. The inventor’s 
contribution to the dairy 
industry is far greater than 
any honor it can bestow 
upon him for the test was 
given free to the public and 
fulfilled an urgent demand 
for such a test. 





tity of milk was placed in a long glass 
tube graduated at the upper end. 
Acetic acid was added, then ether to 
dissolve the fat. After heating gent- 
ly the fat collected in the graduated 
part of the tube and its volume was 
read by means of the graduations. 
The method was displaced later by 
more accurate ones, but special inter- 
est is attached to it because the prin- 
ciples of adding an acid to destroy 
the solids not fat and of reading the 
volume of fat in a graduated glass 
tube was employed and now is used in 
the successful simple, rapid tests. 


N 1886, de Laval, a Swedish inven- 

tor, brought out a test called the 
de Laval lactocrite. He dissolved the 
casein in a definite volume of milk by 
mixing it with acetic acid, containing 
five per cent sulphuric acid. An ali- 
quot of this mixture was placed in a 
graduated capillary tube and centri- 
fuged at high speed to separate the 
fat from the remainder of the liquid. 
The amount of fat was then read on 
the graduations. This method is of 


special interest because it appears to 
be the first test that employed cen- 
trifugal force to collect the fat and 
used sulphuric acid to assist in dis 
solving the solids not fat. All suc. 
cessful tests brought out later were 
improvements upon the principles 
employed in Marchands’ lactobuty- 
rometer test and the de Laval lacto- 
crite test. 


JORD in Denmark developed a me- 
thod in which glass tubes contain- 
ing a measured volume of milk were 
centrifuged for 45 minutes. The 
compact layer of cream was then 
measured and the fat estimated by 
means of a chart devised by the in- 
ventor. This test continued to be 
used in Denmark until very recently. 
In 1889 Lindstrom put out an effi- 
cient centrifugal method for estimat- 
ing the fat. It consisted of special 
graduated tubes for holding the milk 
and dissolving fluid and for reading 
the collected fat. Pipettes for meas- 
uring the milk and a high speed cen- 
trifuge were also provided. At first 
the same mixture of acids was used 
to dissolve the solids not fat as were 
used in the de Laval lactocrite test. 
Later sulphuric acid alone was used. 
The main difference between this 
method and other centrifugal meth- 
ods is that the fat is allowed to cool 
before the volume in the graduated 
tube is read. This test is generally 
used at present in Sweden, Norway 
and Finland. It compares favorably 
with the best methods now in use, 
but the high speed of the centrifuge 
disk, 5,600 revolutions per minute, 
requires a more expensive centrifuge. 
In 1892 Gerber, in Switzerland, de- 
veloped a successful test which is the 
only one used in the greater part of 
Europe and in continental countries. 
Tests of milk can be completed by 
this method in less than seven min- 
utes which makes it at least twice as 
quick as any other method yet de- 
veloped. Its speed and accuracy 
makes the test deservedly popular 
and its use in North America has 
been increasing rapidly recently. 

In making the Gerber fat test, ten 
cubic centimeters of sulphuric acid, 
eleven cubic centimeters of milk, and 
one cubic centimeter of amyl alcohol 
are placed in a special test bottle 
and well mixed. The bottle is centri- 
fuged for four minutes and the per 
centage of fat is read by means of 
graduations on the neck of the bottle. 
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A few other tests varying more or 
less in detail from those described 
above were developed in Europe. 
They were not practical enough to 
come into general use and space does 
not permit a description of them here. 


TESTS developed in the United 

States: Although the demand for a 
rapid milk fat test had existed for 
several years and was constantly 
growing, no satisfactory test was de- 
vised in the United States prior to 
1888. The Federal Land Grant Act 
of that year enabled the different 
states to increase their staff of work- 
ers and one of the first problems at- 
tacked by the chemists was the de- 
velopment of a rapid method for de- 
termining the percentage of fat in 
milk. A number of tests were 
brought out between 1888 and 1891. 

In July, 1888, F. G. Short of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station published a method in which 
a measured quantity of milk was 
treated with an alkali in a test bottle 
having a narrow graduated neck. An 
acid was then added and the mixture 
held at the boiling temperature for 
several hours. The percentage of 
free fat was then read on the grad- 
uated neck of the bottle. 

Professors Failyer and Willard of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station also brought out a test in 
1888. A measured quantity of milk 
in a graduated tube was treated with 
hydrochloric acid to destroy the solids 
not fat. Gasoline was added to dis- 
solve the fat and collect it in the 
graduated tube. The gasoline was 
then evaporated and the percentage 
of fat read by means of the gradu- 
ations on the tube. 

Professor C. L. Parsons of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station also developed a test in 1888. 
Aleohol and an alkali were used to 
destroy the solids not fat. The fat 
was extracted with gasoline and a 
measured quantity of the solution 
was evaporated. The dried fat was 
measured in a scale and the percen- 
tage calculated. 

In February, 1890, Professor 
George E. Patrick of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station pub- 
lished a test. A measured quantity 
of milk was placed in a flask having 
a slender graduated neck. A mixture 
of acetic, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids was added to destroy the sol- 
ids not fat. The flask with its con- 
tents were heated to the boiling point 
for ten or fifteen minutes. The per- 
centage of fat was then read in the 
graduated part of the neck. 

C. B. Cochran of the Pennsylvania 
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State Board of Health developed a 
test in which the milk solids not fat 
were decomposed with acetic and sul- 
phuric acids and heat. The liberated 
fat was dissolved and collected by 
adding ether. The ether was evapo- 
rated and the fat transferred to a 
flask having a graduated neck in 
which the volume of fat was meas- 
ured. 

In 1889, H. Leffmann and W. 
Bearn devised a test in which 15 cc. of 
milk were placed in a test bottle, 
3 ce. of a mixture of amyl alcohol 
and hydrochloric acid were added 
and mixed with the milk. The bottle 
was filled to the base of the neck with 
sulphuric acid and shaken vigorously. 
Finally a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and water was added until the bottle 
neck was nearly full. The bottle was 
centrifuged for less than two min- 





utes when the percentage of fat could 
be read on the graduated neck. The 
Gerber test developed three years 
later in Switzerland was very similar 
to the Leffmann and Bearns test. 

The Babcock test: Dr. S. M. Bab- 
cock of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station published in bul- 
letin No. 24, July, 1890, the test that 
bears his name. It was so simple, 
rapid and accurate that it soon dis- 
placed all other tests devleoped in the 
United States. It is based on the 
fact that strong sulphuric acid will 
dissolve milk solids not fat and leave 
the fat free. Centrifugal force and 
water are used to collect and wash the 
free fat. 

In making a test 17.5 cc. of the 
milk are placed in a small bottle that 
has a long slender graduated neck. 
Then 17.5 ce. of sulphuric acid (spe- 
cific gravity 1.82) are added and 
mixed with the milk. The bottle is 
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centrifuged for five minutes, hot 
water is added to wash the fat and 
the bottle again centrifuged for two 
minutes. Hot water is again added 
until the bottle is filled nearly to the 
upper graduations on the neck, 
whirled in the centrifuge for one min- 
ute, and the fat percentage is then 
read on the graduations. The test is 
so simple that it can be made by a 
person having little special training. 

From this review it is seen that the 
development of a practical milk fat 
test covered a period of twelve or 
fifteen years and that a number of in- 
vestigators contributed useful facts. 
Marchand, in 1877, was the first to 
use a graduated glass tube to meas- 
ure the fat after treating the milk 
with acetic acid. Next de Laval, in 
1886, first used centrifugal force in 
a graduated glass tube after treating 
the milk with acetic and sulphuric 
acids. Babcock in 1890 discovered 
that sulphuric acid alone, when used 
at the proper concentration and tem- 
perature, would free the fat. He 
then worked out the details of the 
method, applying centrifugal force to 
collect the fat as formerly used by 
de Laval, and a graduated glass tube 
to measure the fat as earlier applied 
by Marchand. The test was developed 
by Dr. Babcock from facts discovered 
during extensive experiments carried 
out by a keen, scientifically trained 
mind, intensely and industriously ap- 
plied to the solution of the problem. 
The inventor’s contribution to the 
dairy industry is far greater than any 
honor it can bestow upon him for the 
test was given free to the public when 
a fortune could have been made by 
marketing it privately. 

The most recent improvement in 
milk fat tests was developed in 1917 
by J. J. Majonnier of Chicago, Il. 
He modified the Rose-Gottlieb method 
so that milk fat and solids tects can 
be completed with chemical accuracy 
in about thirty minutes. It is used 
extensively and to great economical 
advantage in plants manufacturing 
large amounts of dairy products 
where accurate standardization of 
the product is essential. This test is 
not adapted to the needs of the milk 
producer. 

The development of tests for milk 
constituents and the percents of such 
has been a great saving of time and 
energy for both the producer and the 
dealer, besides eliminating the for- 
merly frequently bitter disputes be- 
tween the two. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit has been derived by the un- 
knowing consumer who has had the 
quality and condition of his dairy 
foods raised to a considerable degree. 
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HEN we want a bridge built, do we hire a 

philosopher? When we are sick, do we seek 
a lawyer’s counsel? When we want to run the 
agriculture of our state, do we get men from every 
walk of life but farming? Certainly not. Neither 
do we get these men to direct our agricultural edu- 
cation. Yet that is exactly what will happen to 
our New York agricultural administration and 
education ; our State Colleges of Agriculture, Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Home Economics, Forestry, the 
extension activities of these institutions, and even 
the local farm bureaus, if the recommendations of 
the legislative committee to consolidate the state 
departments is carried out. Under these recom- 
mendations the agricultural education will be 
under the supervision of the State Board of Re- 
gents which is composed of men from every pro- 
fession but farming. 

When we are sick we’ll get a doctor. When we 
want a bushel of potatoes we’ll get the farmer 
to raise them. When we want to teach farm boys 
how to grow better crops and better livestock and 
cleaner milk we'll get some one with a farm 
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background—someone who knows how to plow the 
land and harvest the crops, breed better stock and 
produce clean milk under practical conditions. We 
want agricultural education as well as adminis- 
tration directed by those who understand it. 


OMEONE recently remarked that the student 
is under a severe handicap who comes to col- 
lege out of a pair of overalls and with imaginary 
hayseed still tickling his back. We for one are 
inclined to doubt it. Perhaps our ag spirit has 
been lost during the last few years in the mad rush 
to overcome this handicap. At any rate our col- 
lege enthusiasm was taking its last gasps when 
someone noticing how the thing was suffering de- 
cided to kill or cure it. The ag banquet was a suc- 
cess so far as spirit revival was concerned but the 
financial costs were even greater than the charge 
for the feed. The ag’s April fool hop will, we 
hope, make the thing self-sustaining again. To 
have activities constantly supported by artificial 
enthusiasm is worse than a total lack of the spirit. 
Aggies, it is up to you. Do you want a down- 
right good time in an unsophisticated atmosphere? 
The Hicks’ Hop will provide the makin’s. If you 
don’t. want ag spirit don’t come. Continue on with 
your humdrum life of prelims and reports. We'll 
take time to bury forever the half century old ag 
spirit, regretting we had helped to prolong its 
suffering this long. 


DURING our early frosh months we often saw a 

heavy prancing team of bays pass by hitched 
to what appeared to be a prosperous farmer's 
wagon. One day we summoned courage enough to 
“hook” a ride on this wagon, called THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN. After a great deal of puffing and 
panting, we managed to climb aboard. 

Curiosity prompted us to crawl forward to the 
driver’s seat. Lo, and behold! The driver was 
none other than the editor. He spoke. We spoke. 
Soon we were acquainted. We watched him make 
the up and down grades with the least effort for 
the team. After considerable practice, the editor 
deemed us capable of taking complete control of 
the paper. This is our first attempt: 

We feel the tension of responsibility, and brace 
our feet against the dash lest we lose control, while 
resolving to do our best in keeping the paper in 
the center of the road of usefulness, service, and 
prosperity. 
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"94 
W. G. Comstock, former short 
course student, is farming at Clinton, 
i, eg 
"01 
George H. West is farming at 
Wellsboro, New York. 
07 
Spencer C. Walker is helping to 
supply Auburn, N. Y., with milk and 


also running a general farm. His ad- 
dress is Box 303, Auburn, N. Y. 


708 
Orren F. Ross is taking care of 70 
head of purebred Holsteins at Ross- 


dale Farm, the family homestead, at 
Lowville, N. Y. 
709 

Ernest L. Baker is getting his doc- 
tor’s degree at Columbia this year 
and has been giving various psycho- 
logical tests to New York school chil- 
dren. His address is Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


"12 
Harry Embleton is now head of 


the poultry department of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, located at Tucson. 


Raymond G. Fish, winter course 
student, is farming at Hempstead, 
Long Island. 


Maynard L. Smith is now farming 
near Elmira. Mail will reach him at 
Elmira, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. 


0. W. Smith, who has ben absent 
from his place in the Secretary’s of- 
fice for over a month, due to a lin- 
gering illness has recovered suffi- 
ciently and is once more back at his 
desk in Roberts. His absence was 
especially felt during registration 
week when it became necessary to en- 
list the services of Professor King of 
the Farm Practice Department to as- 
sist in the filing of the many regis- 
trations. His address is 304 College 
Avenue, Ithaca. 





Dr. Raymond A. Pearson ’94, 
who has been president of 
the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture since 1912, has recently 
become the president of the 
University of Maryland. Dr. 
Pearson took his dairy work at 
Cornell under Professor Wing 
who was then head of what are 
now known as the poultry, an 
hus, and dairy departments. At 
this time the dairy building at 
the north end of Goldwin Smith 
had not been erected, and dairy 
work was carried on in a build- 
ing where Bailey Hall now 
stands. 

After graduation Dr. Pear- 
son became assistant chief of 
the Dairy Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
During 1902 and 1903 he was 
manager of the Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory Co. in New York and 
Philadelphia. When the de- 
partment of dairy industry was 
formed at Cornell it was logical 
that Dean Bailey should choose 
Dr. Pearson as its first head. 

In 1908, owing to his very en- 
thusiastic and successful ad- 
ministration, and his state-wide 
acquaintance and interest in 
dairying, he was chosen by Gov- 
ernor Hughes as Commissioner 
of Agriculture for N. Y. State. 
Due to his efficient work at Al- 
bany he was selected as presi- 
dent of Iowa Agriculture Col- 
lege in 1912. 

While president of Iowa, Dr. 
Pearson was drawn into gov- 
ernment service. He was as- 
sistant secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing 1917-18, and was a member 
of the government food prod- 
ucts commission to visit the Al- 
lies during the fall of 1918. 
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Glenn L. Wallace is teaching agri- 


culture in the high school at Avon, 
New York. 


L. D. (Shorty) Greene, Agricul- 
tural Agent, is now employed as milk 
agent for the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway Company. He re- 
cently expressed himself as being 
well satisfied with his new position. 
His address is 8 King Street, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

"14 

E. G. ‘‘Ted” Bishop was recently 
named City Clerk and Tax Assessor 
in Coral Gables, Florida. Ted was 
formerly manager ofthe bond and 
mortgage department of the Coral 
Gables Corporation. Mai! should be 
sent to him at the City Hall of Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Cross announce 
the arrival of R. H. Cross, Jr., on 
January 17 at Crouse Irving Hospital 
in Syracuse, N. Y. Cross is running 
a 250-acre farm at Fayetteville, N. Y., 
where he has 40 head of accredited 
Holstein cattle, all of which he raised 
on the farm. He is growing large 
quantities of alfalfa. 

Arnold E. Davis is farming at Li- 
vonia, N. Y., and specializes in pure 
bred Holsteins. His special crops are 
cabbage, potatoes, and wheat. 

Harold Denmark is farming at Van 
Etten, New York. 
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Lamotte P. Breese is a dairy farm- 
er and milk dealer on R. F. D. No. 2, 
Elmira, New York. He is also presi- 
dent of the Chemung Valley Holstein 
Breeders’ Association. 

Floyd Degolyer is a lumberman on 
Route 3, near Gloversville, New York. 

We wish to extend our sympathy 
to Harry S. Gabriel and wife, Ellen 
Wigsten, in the loss of their eight 
and one-half months’ old daughter 
on March 10 due to erysipelas. Mr. 
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DITCHING + Fr ee— 


new 






ERE is a new book that will help you in your 
college work. Within its 36 pages you will 
find information on blasting ditches based on the 
practical experiences of drainage engineers and ex- 


plosives experts. 


“Ditching with Dynamite” illustrates and describes 
successes obtained by ditch-blasters in many parts 
of the country; gives complete data on the kind and 
quantity of explosives required for various types of 
ditches. When a drainage problem arises for solu- 
tion, you will find its solution, in many cases, in the 


adoption of dynamite. 


Know what can be done 


with dynamite to improve drainage conditions. 


There’s a free copy of ‘‘Ditching with Dynamite” 
reserved for you. Write today! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Equitable Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gabriel is teaching vocational agri- 
culture in the high school at Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 


Thomas D. Hall is vice-principal of 
the school and experiment station at 
Glen, South Africa. The School of 
Agriculture serves the entire Orange 
Free State and is only fifteen miles 
from the capital, Bloemfontein. For- 
merly, Hall and his wife (Helen Ben- 
nett) were at Potcheptroom, where 





he was the chemist of the agricultur- 
al school and experiment station, 
chairman of the Northwestern 
Branch of the Public Servants Asso- 
ciation, and president of the Techni- 
cal Officers’ Association. 

Among the visitors during Farm- 
ers’ Week were Tommy Thompson ’24 
and Frank Fielding ’15. “Tommy” 
is still in the nursery business at 
Great Barrington, Mass. Frank was 
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recently promoted to the general 
managership of the Earp Thomas 
Culture Corporation of New York 
His address is 2954 Marion Ave., 
New York. 


Carlton King is now living at 304 
Glen Street, Glens Falls, New York. 
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Roy Bird spent a couple of months 
in Ithaca during the winter. On Feb- 
ruary 1st he started on his new posi- 
tion as one of the foresters for the 
International Paper Company. While 
he was not sure of the exact char- 
acter of the immediate work, he will 
in all probability start the inventory 
of the New York State property of 
that company. The location of his 
future residence has not been defin- 
itely decided, though it will be in one 
of the Adirondack towns, probably 
Tupper Lake. Another item of in- 
terest in this connection is that on 
December 23 a daughter, Margaret, 
was born. 


Waldo B. (“Cookie”) Cookingham 
is now teaching agriculture in Phelps 
High School and in addition is run- 
ning a poultry farm. 


George Hale Harrison was recent- 
ly married to Clara Adella Frame of 
Dover, Delaware. George is actively 
engaged with his father in handling 
one of the largest nurseries in the 
East located near Berlin, Maryland. 
The new couple are now living at 
Berlin. 


Though the present address of 
Lewis R. Hart is 126 Linden Avenue, 
Ithaca, New York, he spends most of 
the year at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
“Lew” is the sales manager of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers of America, selling fruits and veg- 
etables from cooperative marketing 
associations in the mountain states. 
In the spring and summer he sells 
peaches and strawberries in the south- 
eastern states. 


Revere J. Moore recently an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Mar- 
garet A. Cruikshank, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Cruikshank of 
Scarsdale, New York. They expect 
to be married April 17, after which 
they will go to China. Moore is with 
Standard Oil Company in Shanghai, 
China. He is now visiting his par- 
ents in Ramsey, New Jersey, though 
his future address will be 11 Canton 
Road, Shanghai. 

Allyn Hoffman is secretary and 
manager of the Hoffman Nurseries at 
Elmira, New York. His address is 
921 Hoffman Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harold Tenny now owns a farm in 
Little Britain, Orange County. He 
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continues, however, to manage a farm 
in Plattekill, Ulster County, so that 
his interests are somewhat numerous. 

Louis A. Zimm, M.F., on January 
ist, accepted a position with the 
American Forest Products Company 
of 292 Madison Avenue. 

"47 

Herbert L. Beecher is farming at 
Livonia, N. Y. He raises hot house 
lambs, certified seed potatoes, and 
cabbage. He recently cooperated 
with the department of vegetable gar- 
dening in conducting tests on blue 
sprouts. 

The marriage of Edward Frey to 
Miss Roberta Louise Sheridan took 
place on December 29 at Berkeley, 
California. The writer has lost track 
of Eddie’s address and would appre- 
ciate a note from any one who knows 
what it is. His last address, so far 
as we know, was Fresno, Cail., but 
apparently he is no longer there. 

Edward C. Trumbull is a rural 
school teacher at St. Johnsville. His 
address is R. F. D. No. 2, St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y. 

John Wigsten is a milk dealer 
handling A grade at Horseheads, 
New York. 
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Tracy B. Augur is now employed 
by the city of Dearborn, Michigan, as 
a landscape architect and aids in 
helping to make this famous city more 
beautiful. 

William Boshart is keeping the 
home farm going at Lowville, N. Y. 

Arthur Hoffman is now farming at 
Elmira, New York, on R. F. D. No. 2. 

Beatrice Hollenbeck is teaching in 
Candor, N. Y. 
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Donald Tunis Ball is living on his 
87-acre farm at Chittenango, New 
York, where he divides his time be- 
tween general dairy work and raising 
alfalfa. 

Cuthbert Fraser, formerly secre- 
tary of the National Standard Parts 
Association, a trade organization for 
manufacturers and jobbers of auto- 
motive replacement parts, has re- 
turned to Buffalo, New York, as of- 
fice manager of the King Manufactur- 
ing Company. The King Company 
manufacturers automotive replace- 
ment parts, radio sets, and cream sep- 
arators. His new address is 355 Lin- 
den Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Jack M. Larson has left the agri- 
cultural field and gone into the motion 
Picture business in Springfield, Ore. 

H. A. (Steve) Stevenson is now 
employed by the MacMillan Publish- 
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Holsteins For Profit 


Holstein Supremacy in the production of milk 


and butter fat is further proved by the rec- 


ords that have been made under Agricultural 


College supervision. Of 131 purebred dairy 


cows in the United States that have produced 


1,000 pounds or more of butter fat in one 


year, 104 are Holstein cows. 


All other breeds total only 27. 


Whether 


under official test or in the cow testing asso- 


ciations, you will find the Holstein making 


the largest records and with more representa- 


tives among the high producers. 


The Holstein cow is ‘‘the Cow That Makes the 


Dollars” for American dairymen. 


Holstein 


popularity in successful dairy centers is based 


on that profit. 


Write us for further facts on Holsteins. 


“The 


Extension Service 


HOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 








ing Co. at 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. He is the head of the agricul- 
tural book department. 

*20 

Edison M. Collins is farming at 
Barnweld, N. Y. 

James Cusick, who received his 
Doctor’s degree in dairy chemistry 
here in 1919, visited the University 
on March 1. He is now a chemist for 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., and 


specializes in the chemistry of canned 
foods. His home address is Brock- 
port, L. I. 


Alberta Dent has left her position 
as dietitian at Highland Hospital, 
Rochester, and is taking graduate 
work in nutrition. 

“Archie” Robertson, who for sev- 
eral years has been associated with 
Dr. Breed of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva 
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cents per day 
for lights, cooking and ironing 


THE letter which we are re- 
printing below is typical of 
hundreds which we are con- 
tinually receiving from sat- 
isfied Colt Light users. It 
offers convincing proof of 
the real economy of Colt 


Light: 
Columbus, N. J. 
Feb. 26, 1926. 
J. B. Colt Company 
Gentlemen: 


“My Colt Light Plant over 
a period of eight years has 
cost me an average of 914 
cents per day for operation. 

“T have full service from 
12 lights in my home and 
barns. My wife enjoys the 
great convenience of the 
Colt Hot Plate for cooking, 
and she finds it twice as 
quick and easy to iron with 
the Colt Iron. 


“Our Colt Plant has 
always given us complete 
satisfaction. We only 


The sale of Colt Plants 
offers a great opportunity 
for the ambitious farm- 


trained man. Write our 
nearest office for full 
particulars. 





refill it three times a year 
with Union Carbide—the 
rest of the time we don’t 
even have to touch it.” 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) E. Wilbert Bullock 
More than 145,000 
American farmers have in- 
stalled Colt service in their 
homes during the past 26 
years. Colt Plants are very 
low in price. They may be 
paid for on liberal terms by 
those who own their farms. 
Investigate Colt Light— 
now! Learn for yourself 
what a comfort it means for 
the whole family. Write 
for our free booklet, ‘‘Safest 
and Best by Test.’’ No ob- 
ligation, of course—but get 
in touch with us today. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Rochester, N. Y. - 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago. Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 


Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts. 


OLT. 


TRADEMARK 


LIGHT 








as an assistant bacteriologist, has ac- 
cepted a position as Dairy Bacteriolo- 
gist at the Vermont State Experi- 
ment Station. This is a new position 
at the Vermont Station and Archie 
expects to establish a strong depart- 
ment. While at Geneva, he wrote sev- 
eral bulletins and was also secretary 
of the New York State Branch of 
the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists. He assumed his new duties 


February 1. His address is Burling- 
ton, Vermont, in care of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Willard Folts Stanton was mar- 
ried September 1, 1925, to Miss Ruth 
C. Ketchum. He lives at Moravia, 
New York, R. F. D. No. 7, and is 
farming. 

C. W. Ten Eick is still in Florida. 
He breaks out in print quite fre- 
quently now, his most recent article 
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being ‘Matchless Money” published 
in the November 7, 1925, issue of the 
“Florida Grower.” 

Henry Veghte is a milk dealer jn 
Amsterdam, New York. 

R. M. Volkert, M.F., is now lo. 
cated in Philadelphia. His address 
is Apartment 204, Drexel Court, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. Bob is with the 
Union Lumber Company, manufactur. 
ers of California redwood. He writes 
that Kurt Mayer ’20 lives just a short 
distance from him. _ Incidentally, 
Kurt and Walker Smith ’20 were vis. 
itors in Ithaca last fall. 

"21 

H. B. Bosworth has since last sun- 
mer been with the Los Alamos Ranch 
School at Otowi, New Mexico. Bos- 
worth writes that he has charge of 
all of the outdoor activities of the 
school; that he teaches mathematics 
and has an intensely interesting time 
in exploring little known country and 
in working with the boys in the 
school. One of these days he hopes 
to have a “Dude Ranch” of his own. 


Stanley Dann is doing general 
farming near Horseheads, N. Y. His 
address is R. F. D. No. 2, Horseheads, 
Mo ms 

Helen H. Glasier is assisting in the 
public library in Buffalo, New York. 
Her home is 228 Herman Street, Buf- 
falo. 


Harold C. Grinnell is running a 
farm at Broadalbin, New York. 


R. B. Mead has risen to the posi- 
tion of District Sales Manager of the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Company 
and now has a considerable force of 
employees to occupy his time. His 
address is 203 County Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


O. M. Watkins, teacher of agri- 
culture at Geneva, New York, was se- 
lected by Commissioner Sullivan of 
the State Department of Education 
as a member of the Regents’ commit- 
tee for high school comprehension ex- 
aminations for seniors in agriculture. 
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Ardella Farnsworth is teaching 
school at Wadhams, New York. 


R. J. “Bob” Howard made his an- 
nual visit to civilization when he re- 
turned to Farmers’ Week. “Bob” is 
inveigling the lacteal fluid from the 
bonnie bossies in the wilds about 
Sherburne. “Bob” is still on the 
lookout for a comely cavewoman to 
help him with his labors. 

Llewellyn V. Turner is teacher of 
agriculture and principal of the high 
school in Wyoming, N. Y. 
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We regret to announce the death 
of Loren S. Kibby at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., on March 6.. Kibby was for- 
merly the county agent of Greene 
County at Catskill, New York. We 
wish to extend our sympathy to all 
those who were near and dear to him. 

23 

A. E. “Ace” Ray recently left his 
job as salesman for the Park and 
Pollard Feed Co. to enter the adver- 
tising game with the American Agri- 
culturist. 

Mrs. W. Henry Hutchings, former- 
ly Esther Davis, can be reached at 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Two Zoologists in the Southwest 
(Continued from page 213) 


same time snatched the snake. It was 
the rare ornate racer. 

July 18—Went to Huedo tanks, 
east of El Paso with Col. M. L. Crim- 
mins and Mrs. R. B. Alves. The Col- 
onel was showing Miss Leary how to 
noose a lizard. As she snatched up 
the noose the lizard slipped out and 
was thrown fifteen feet into a bush 
beside me. The bush moved; I grabbed 
the movement. Imagine my surprise 
when I found it was not a lizard but 
the rare ornate racer I had in hand. 
He must have moved when prey land- 
ed in the bush. I put him in a cheese 
cloth bag and put it on my belt where 
I often carry my live game. But 
alas, I did not tie it on, and in my 
climbings, it slipped from my belt. 
“Never mind,” say my friends, “we 
will catch you one some other time.” 
(Sure enough they did, and sent me 
three alive.) 


WE left San Antonio, July 1—Our 
course led from Devil’s and Pe- 
cos Rivers to Davis Mountains where 
we hoped to join the Texas Univer- 
sity Geological Summer School in the 
Big Bend country. They had to post- 
pone their trip, and we went onward 
to El Paso. We zigzagged up and 
down New Mexico, finally leaving that 
state at Loudsburg. We visited Pin- 
aleno, Dragoon, Huachaca, and Santa 
Rita Mountains in Arizona. From 
Phoenix we went to Ajo, Yuma, Colo- 
rado Desert and Pomona College, 
Claremont. Thence we turned east- 
ward to Mohave Desert to Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and then across northern 
Arizona and New Mexico into the 
Panhandle of Texas. We hurried 
through Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and New York. In all we cov- 
ered 18,000 miles—15,000 of it in a 
trusty Ford. 
Mrs. Wright’s notes give these pic- 
tures of us as we left El Paso, and as 
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Your juicy spring pasture is good feed but it is not 
enough to produce a full flow of milk and maintain the 
condition of your cows at the same time. The Minnesota 
Cow Testing Associations have proved the truth of-this: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
o ‘ ° 
Farmers owning 700 cows fed nothing but grass during 
spring and summer. Farmers owring 300 cows fec a 
grain mixture with pasture. They were all fed alike 
a during the winter. The records for one year shov the 
following amazing results: 
Pasture Only Grain and Pasture 
Number of cows 700 30 
a Butterfat per cow 238 Ibs. 302 Ibs. 
| Cost of feed per cow $41.87 $49.85 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


The cows which had grain every day during the year produced 64 
pounds of butterfat per cow more than those that had pasture alone. 
It is true that their feed cost was slightly more than pasture, but 
let’s see about the net profit: 


To 64 lbs. extra butterfat at 40c $25.60 
Less grain, per cow for pasture 7.48 


Extra profit each grain fed cow $18.12 


You can duplicate this success and get these extra profits from 
your cows by giving them a Corn Gluten Feed ration when they go 
on pasture. They will stay fresh longer, and go into next winter in 
better condition. 


o 
| 
| 

This Valuable Book—Free | 
o 
| 


“The Gospel of Good Feeding” is a new book of 64 pages. It 
does away with guess work. It gives you the best of practical feed 
lot experience. It deals in a fair way with the 50 best known feed- 
ing materials and tells you why Corn Gluten Feed always makes a 
better ration. 


Write today for your free copy of this book 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
















































208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
No. 36 
ieee 
“ian Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only last longest for Roofing 
ai Siding. but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE Coupes Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates also give unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Look for the Keystone included in brands. Write for our latest booklets. 
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Overalls 
Not Needed 


When a dairy utensil goes to 
work it does not need overalls, 









Model 8, NEW IDEA Spreader 


FOR THE BiG BUSINESS OF BETTER FARMING 


New Idea Farm Equipment offers the best possible investment. 
It is thoroughly efficient—and can be depended upon 

for a long life of Trouble-Free Service. 
;.: THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 






A dairy utensil when working 
efficiently contains no unrinsed 
grease or chemical film on its 
metal surface. A dairy utensil 
containing such an_ unrinsed 
grease or chemical film is in- 
deed a costly worker. 


































For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury 


Wrando 


c ; Cleans Clean 
hE SEY a ET oe 


° 


The NEW IDEA Transplanter 


A.-scientificatly built machine for all 
xinds uf trans¢lanting, including To- 
bacco, Truck crops, Nursery stock, small 
Fruits, Bulbs, etc. Write forinformation. 


























has constantly increased its 
number of users because it is 
free rinsing, and because it 
leaves no unrinsed grease or 
chemical film—no overalls—on 
washed dairy surfaces to con- 
taminate milk or milk products. 



















Over 30,000 products 
are supplied by Crane 


There is now practically no human activity that is not 
served by some Crane product. The growth implied in 
this widespread use suggests the recognition of Crane 
standards of quality and service. 


If the need is for a small sink faucet or a giant city- 
water-main valve, a bathtub for a bungalow or a com- 
plete plumbing and heating system for a skyscraper, the 
71-year reputation of the Crane name insures depend- 
able, economical quality. In the widest range of types 
and sizes, Crane materials are offered at prices within 
the reach of all. 


Whether you want to see an automatic water system 
for your father’s farm, or merely ask a question about 
it for a class paper, you are invited to visit the nearest 
Crane Exhibit Rooms. Information may there be had 
on any of the 30,000 Crane items. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION : NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
ClE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner 
and Cleanser is a_ greaseless, 
sudsless cleaning material that 
leaves all washed surfaces sani- 
tarily clean and sweet smelling. 
Nor does Wyandotte contain 
anything harmful to washed 
surfaces or to the hands of the 
washer. 





































Wyandotte Cleans Clean 






Indian in circle 






in every package 










THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
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Wyandotte Mich. 
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we came into Ithaca. “On the back 
of our car we had a large chuck box, 
filled, not with food as its proper 
load is, but with books, vials, and pho- 
tographic plates. But even with that 
library behind us, we couldn’t have 
our two latest additions, Van Den- 
burgh’s Reptiles of the Pacific Coast 
so far away, so they must ride at my 
feet. The precious plains-rattlesnake 
rode in a box on the side of the car, 
sunk deep under another box. The 
back seat was filled with cameras and 
camera equipment. The bedding roll, 
large because it contained a mattress 
pad, rode between the back and front 
seat. And under it and at the ends 
were our chief shelters for our pets. 
And this particular time we had a 
box of littlke modest horned toads, 
Phrynosoma modesta. Alas, the cover 
came off the box and they disappeared 
somewhere into the load. Two separ- 
ate boxes of lizards, a box of small 
snakes, beautiful little orange-banded 
Sonoras were too precious to be trust- 
ed out of sight, so they must be held 
or stood on the seat between us—a 
difficult arrangement of course if one 
had to leap out quickly after more 
game or to push the car in the sand. 
We were hardly conscious of the tur- 
tles that were riding on the side of 
the car until we came out from the 
restaurant in Alamogordo, and found 
a group of men gathered around our 
car. One man said to us, “There’s a 
rat in there. I’ve walked all around 
the car and he’s right in there’”-— 
pointing to the running board. Surely 
enough the noise was “right in there” 
but our turtle passengers were the 
culprits. We felt like a new edition 
of The Old Woman Who Lived in the 
Shoe for we had so many good pets 
we didn’t know what to do. So we 
stopped at the hotel in Alamogordo 
and had a siege of photography and 
descriptions from life before we went 
on our way. 


A FRIEND in El Paso dubbed our 

ear “Scientific Henry,” but by 
the time we had it well loaded on our 
return, a man at a garage in Indiana 
remarked, “Well, I didn’t know 
whether it was a Ford or a pack 
mule.” Had you seen us driving into 
Ithaca last September, I think pack 
mule would have expressed what came 
to your mind. A plant press was rid- 
Ing on the front fender, the running 
board on one side was carrying a 
large box of preserved specimens (the 
box often mistaken for a fireless cook- 
er), two five gallon cans of water and 
Sasoline, a fish can, two pails, a large 
seine, a box with a gila monster in 
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A Big Problem Solved 


The farmer’s big problem is to insure a 
margin between production costs and net 
selling prices—in other words, to make 


money. 


In Bulletin No. 1348, the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture points out clearly the only 
way the farmer himself can go about doing 
this—by reducing the high average cost 
of power and labor (now sixty per cent 
of total production costs.) 


Power and labor costs can be reduced, 
and greatly, but in only one way—by 
better farming methods, made possible by 
better equipment, especially of labor 


saving machines. 


Case tractors, threshers, combines and other 
power farming machines have enabled thousands 
of farmers to solve this problem; to reduce their 
power and labor costs to the niinimum; to make 


money. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorporated 
Dept. R-75 


Racine 


Established 1842 
Wisconsin 


Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Harvester 

Threshers, Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam 

Engines, Road Machinery, Grand Detour Plows 
and Disk Harrows. 


it, a rattlesnake and other snudries. 
We may have looked as if we should 
have been in a prairie schooner with 
all our worldly goods, but we were 
happy for we hand-captured and 
brought home 1,000 small animals and 
taken 1,500 pictures.” 

We will not pretend to give our im- 
pressions of the big southwest. We 
found fine, rugged characters, warm 
hearts, courageous spirits, enterpris- 





ing leaders, ambitious youth, and ex- 
perienced councillors—all set to the 
huge task of conquest of desert dis- 
tances and arid areas. Here lie agri- 
cultural opportunity, mining, and oil 
possibilities, engineering tasks, and 
courageous ventures worthy of appeal 
to any resourceful, hardworking 
young man or woman who wants to 
grow into rugged American charac- 
ters. 
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Take 


Cod Liver Oil--- plain --- flavored with Malt 


or emulsion 


Pine Tar and Honey for that cough 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels 
328 College Avenue 


After the La Grippe 


Each season we surpass all 
previous showings of Brown & 
Brown custom built clothes 


Brown & Brown 
Spring Suits and Topcoats 


A distinguished exhibit of new spring 
suits and topcoats now assembled— 
notable for their graceful lines, rich fabrics 
and better tailoring. A fascinating array 
of exclusive fabrics in this season's pre- 
ferred. colorings. 


Custom built Ready-to-wear 


Brown & Brown 
. 142 East State Street 


CLOTHING, HABERDASHERY AND HATS 
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AG CAMPUS PEP ERUPTION 
SCHEDULED FOR APRIL ONE 





Denim Trousers and Gingham Dresses 
to Usher in Old Spirit 


The care-worn, spirit-seeking stu- 
dents of the hill-top campus have com- 
pleted deep-laid plans for a grand 
bacchanalia to be held on April 1 in 
the Old Armory. 

The old time mountain of ag-college 
spirit, which has resembled an ex- 
tinct voleano for several college gen- 
erations has within the past few 
weeks been bub- 
blig up through 
the crust of di- 
verse interests, 
until University 
ps y chologists 
predict a fresh 
eruption of the 
slumbering 
giant. 

Suspicious 
geyser like out- 
bursts have oc- 
curred at inter- 
vals during the 
last month, and 
fumaroles o f 
pep have begun 
to steam on va- 
rious parts of 
the ag campus. 

S o ciologists 
have marvelled 
at the sudden 
reappearance of 
“group con- 
sciousness” on 
the part of ag 
students. The 
rural social or- 
ganizations de- 
partment will 
have research workers on hand to 
study the April riot, and as a result 
of their study they will probably pub- 
lish a list of precepts to be followed 
by dead groups that wish to revive. 

_ Authorities tell us that the fracas 
is to be the most sensible April-fool 
stunt ever run off in the collegiate 
world. Overalls for the gents and 
gingham dresses for their fair part- 
ners will impress upon all present 
that the farmer and home-maker ele- 
ment of the campus is behind it all. 

An important consideration in con- 
nection with the dance is that admis- 
sion is not restricted to ag students. 
Its promoters inform us that it is an 
all-university affair, but that it is be- 
ing run by the aggies through their 
agricultural association. 

_ Students in other colleges are show- 
ing an obvious interest in the prom- 
ised outbreak of spirit, and it is ex- 
pected that lawyers, doctors, engi- 
heers, and poets will don their denims 
and partake of the fun along with the 
ags and domeconers. 

A fact to be noted carefully by the 
gentlemen who attend is that a fine 
of $1.00 is to be imposed by the chap- 


erones upon any couple who arrive at 
the ballroom in a taxi. The commit- 
tee on arrangements suggests that 
the proper conveyance in which to 
arrive is either wheelbarrow, jinrik- 
sha, or buggy. In case these are un- 
obtainable ‘‘shank’s horses” will do 
equally well. 

A committee on nomenclature has 
chosen to refer to the anticipated 
event as the “‘Hick’s Hop.” They are 
looking forward with expectant grins 
to the mardi-gras like galaxy of 
pseudo-Reubens and their feigned 
rural costumes. 





An atmosphere of unhampered con- 
geniality and absolute informality 
will be carefully cultivated and en- 
couraged, as a stimulus to the resur- 
rection of the spirit that will assuredly 
awake from its prolonged slumber. 


STUDENTS IN MARKETING 
FORM PERMANENT GROUP 

Students interested primarily in 
farm marketing held an informal get- 
together on March 5, when plans for 
future meetings were laid. 

Professor H. A. Ross presided and 
helped lead the discussion. Professor 
G. F. Warren talked on marketing 
conditions, concluding with the pre- 
diction that future enrollment in mar- 
keting courses will be greater. 

After the speaking a permanent 
chairman was elected, and directed to 
appoint a committee to help him in 
the work of arranging future meet- 
ings of the group. L. P. “Pete” 
Ham ’26. chairman, appointed I. F. 
Hall and W. “Pete”’ Powell, grads, and 
A. Kurdt ’26, R. K. “Bob” Mitchell 
26, and G. F. “Gid” Britt ’27 to serve 
on the committee. 





Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill’’ 





Number 7 


OLYMPIAN MUSIC OBTAINED 
FOR BIG FARMERS’ FROLIC 


University Students Renting Suits 
for Use at Informal Ball 


The old drill hall will become a 
combined “arm-ory” and “leg-ory” on 
the night of April 1 when the long 
looked for farmers’ ball will take 
place in that edifice. 

The ag pep doctors have insured 
the success of the undertaking by se- 
curing the famous “Isle o’ Blues” or- 
chestra for the occasion. This orches- 
tra, which hi- 
bernates at Col- 
gate, spent last 
summer sound- 
ng syncopations 
in gay Paris. 
They have re- 
fused an _ invi- 
tation to play 
for an “all-gods 
hop” to be given 
hy Jupiter and 
Juno in their 
Olympic ball- 
room, solely to 
acc ommodate 
the local dance 
fans on that 
gala night. 

‘The music of 
the “Isle o’ 
Blues” instru- 
ments will be 
mellowed and 
further beauti- 
fied by an envi- 
ronment of hay 
bales and corn 
shocks that will 
lend a distinct- 
ly non-urban as- 
pect to the 
whole affair. 

In the intervals between dances 
there will be exhibitions given by fa- 
mous clog dancers, and other vari- 
eties of entertainers. 

The promoters of the promised 
struggle assure us that the whole 
evening will be a great centrifugal 
pep machine that will whirl a feeling 
of life and spirit into everyone there, 
and will completely renovate and re- 
organize the mentality of the whole 
ag campus. 

A special invitation is given to all 
who cannot dance, or those who have 
dispaired of ever learning how. It is 
promised that such individuals will 
be wholly unable to keep their feet 
at rest, but will find those organs ir- 
resistibly irritated to the point of 
performing a_ graceful hay-mow 
charleston that will rival the antics 
of a Greenwich Village beauty. 

The committee behind the dance 
wishes particularly to impress upon 
those who plan to attend that the 
specified uniforms for the evening 
are overalls for the men and gingham 
dresses for the girls. 
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INCENDIARIES DISCOVERED 
AT FORESTRY CLUB MEET 


Frolicing Foresters Confine Fires to 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


The Forestry Club held a smoker 
on March 3, with its newly elected 
president, Seth Jackson, in the chair. 
After a short business meeting Pro- 
fessor Recknagel gave an informal 
report of his recent trip to New York 
where he attended the convention of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation as well as the annual meeting 
of the New York Section of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. From 
the reports the food is still of a very 
good quality in the big town. Pro- 
fessor W. K. Stone of the College of 
Architecture followed Professor Reck- 
nagel with some New England stories, 
told to the tune of a roaring fire in 
the fireplace. Professor Stone is well 
known on the campus as a humorist 
and story teller and only those who 
have heard him realize what a pleas- 
ant evening the Forestry Club en- 
joyed. Occasional outbursts of music 
were rendered by the Club’s own 
“Male Order” quartette. The even- 
ing passed so rapidly that the mem- 
bers were scarcely ready for the call 
to eat, though they soon fell in line 
for the coffee and doughnuts. It was 
voted that this was one of the best 
meetings held so far. More like it 
are being planned. 


AG-DOMECON AFFAIR HELD 
IN WILLARD STRAIGHT HALL 


One hundred sixty students and 
professors partook of the twenty-sev- 
enth ag-domecon banquet, held in 
Willard Straight Memorial Hall on 
March 9. 

Professor “B. A.” Bristow Adams 
700 was referee-toastmaster for the 
program of professorial wit that made 
up the after-dinner entertainment. 
“B. A.” introduced director Martha 
Van Rensselaer ’00, Acting-Dean 
Cornelius Betten ’00 and President 
Livingston Farrand as his. three 
“bosses,” and Professor G. F. War- 
ren as a formidable colleague to be 
handled carefully. 

Dean Betten, as first speaker, called 
attention to the present meeting of 
the state legislature, stating that the 
money for the long wished for plant 
industries building may or may not 
be forthcoming. This building, when 
completed, is to house five ag college 
departments. 


Professor Van Rensselaer followed 
Dean Betten. She recalled an alleged 
dream in which she awoke from a ten 
year Rip Van Winkle sleep to find 
that the whole University had become 
concerned with home economics, and 
that all departments’ were shaping 
their instruction around problems of 
the home. 

Professor Warren followed Pro- 
fessor Van Rensselaer’s vision with a 
bit of history, referring to the pe- 
riod “just after the glacial age’ when 
the ag college was in the embryo stage 
and home economics was yet no 
more than an idea. 

President Farrand indulged in 
some playful criticisms of the preced- 
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AG “C” MEN 
(Junior Smoker Awards) 


Bardwell, E. T. 
Bowdish, A. C. 
Bissell, N. F. 
Brigden, J. K. 
Bright, T. M. 
Coykendall, J. E. 
Davis, D. F. 
Dayton, H. L. 
Dupree, W. J. 
Fratt, N. O. 
Frazer, J. E. 
Higley, P. I. 
Houghton, C. E. 
Jennings, C. A. 
Krouse, D. H. 
Lange, R. V. 
Mann, E. G. 
Mueser, R. E. 
Munns, R. B. 
Rice, P. K. 
Termohlen, R. T. 
Vanderbrook, C. A. 
Werly, C. M. 
Wright, B. F. 





ing speakers. He finished*by congrat- 
ulating ag and domecon upon the 
success of their function. 

Music for the evening was furnish- 
ed by a trio from the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory of Music. The floriculture 
students were responsible for the 
table decorations, while several hotel 
managers did their stuff as waiters. 

Group singing, lead by Professor 
H. E. Botsford of poultry, the gifted 
ag assembly song leader, made the 
lapses between courses seem less te- 
dious than they might have been. 


CAMPUS COLLOQUIALS 


A fifteen months leave of absence is 
in order for Professor W. W. Fisk of 
dairy industry. Professor Fisk 
leaves on April 1 when he will become 
consulting agent for the General Ice 
Cream Company, working in western 
New York territory. He will return 
to the College on June 30, 1927. 


Professors G. W. Herrick and G. R. 
Crosby of entomology are among 
those on sabbatic leave this term. Dr. 
Herrick is visiting experiment. sta- 
tions and museums in Europe, while 
Dr. Crosby is “researching” in the 
Old World. They expect to return to 
Cornell next fall. 


Dr. E. V. Hardenburg of veg gar- 
dening was a_speaker before the po- 
tato section of the Ohio State Vege- 
table Growers’ Association during 
Farmers’ Week at Ohio State Univer- 
sity on February 3rd. 





The Ninth Annual Poultry Breed- 
ing and Judging School is to be held 
this year on June 28 to July 3 inclu- 
sive at the College. 


Dr. A. L. Grant, who left her posi- 
tion as instructor in botany last Feb- 
ruary, is now head of the botany de- 
partment at Huguenot College, Well- 
ington, South Africa. 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL TO BENEFIT 
BY DOMECON PHILANTHROpy 


Club Establishes Annual Scholarship 


for Home Ec Senior 


At a March meeting of the Home 
Economics Club the _ organization 
pledged itself to provide household 
tools and machinery for an agricul. 
tural school in Russia. 

The club was addressed by Mrs, 
H. B. Davis who is an interested sup. 
porter of the school. She told how ip 
two and one-half years it grew from 
ten boys under a peasant leader to 
over one hundred children, nearly 
all orphans and formerly homeless. 

At first a dilapidated house took 
the place of a campus, but now the 
school is housed in repaired quarters, 
where crops are grown on four hun- 
dred acres of ground. The girls in 
the colony do all the cooking, sew- 
ing, cleaning, washing, and other 
household work for the group. 

The lack of equipment has been a 
great handicap, so by giving its sup- 
port the Home Economics Club hopes 
to aid them in their work and intro- 
duce American standards and meth- 
ods to a group which has konwn prac- 
tically no home life. 

An annual scholarship of fifty dol- 
lars for a senior woman in home eco- 
nomics, has been established as a 
further philanthropic move by the 
Club. 


DOMECON RADIO PROGRAM 
HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


News of Domecon radio talks has 
gone at least half way around the 
world, according to a clipping recent- 
ly received from an Australian news- 
paper. The Morning Herald of Syd- 
ney, Australia, in an account of the 
college’s use of radio, added that wo- 
men in new South Wales also have an 
opportunity to hear lectures on food, 
clothing, and health by radio. 

The college is continuing the talks 
started a year ago and plans to broad- 
cast this year on subjects dealing with 
many phases of home life. The talks 
are scheduled on the program from 
WGY every Monday and Thursday af- 
ternoon at 2:40 o’clock. Letters about 
the talks have been received from all 
parts of New York state, and a num- 
ber of listeners have written from 
Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and as far south as 
Georgia. 


OLD SMOKE STACK TOTTERS 
AS LITTLE TRACTOR CHUGS 


March 12 saw the funeral of the 
old heating plant smoke stack that 
pointed its bricks into the air just 
north of the Poultry building. A 
charge of dynamite and a guy-wire 
pull given by a tractor served as suf- 
ficient stimulus for the complete de- 
molition of the structure which was 
witnessed by a crowd of over a hun- 
dred. The old stack had been un- 


used since the erection of the big new 
heating plant about three years ago. 
The chimney crumpled from the bot- 
tom up, until the upper rim finally 
yielded and left nothing but a heap 
of bricks. 
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EASTER and FLOWERS 


are synonymous 


EASTER SUNDAY (April 4th this year) 
is the Flower Festival. Every woman will en- 
joy a corsage bouquet, a bright blooming plant 
or box of cut flowers 


“Flowers by wire’ service 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc: 


215 E. State St. Flower Fone 2758 





When in need of 


PRINTING 


Look up 


The Atkinson Press 


Opposite Treman, King & Co. 


















106 East State Street 









We can supply all your needs 
Telephone 2623 
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WE INVITE YOU 


to look over our 
Complete Spring 
line of 


Men’s Suits 
and T opcoats 


in all the newest 
shades, styles, pat- 
terns and fabrics 


Made-to-Measure Suits, $30 to $75 


KRIST, Inc. 


140 EAST STATE ST. DIAL 5412 





Did You Ever 


Wish you were the owner 
of a good pair of field 
glasses? 


If you stop and examine 
our foreign and domestic 
binoculars, you will 


GRATIFY that wish. 


Wilson & Burchard 


Since 1884 
220 East State Street 





“We grind our own lenses” 
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ROUND-UP BOYS GATHER 
TO HEAR GOODY GOODMAN 


Annual Banquet for An Hus Fans 
Held in Varna Hall 


On the 8th of March the Round Up 
Club held the second last meeting of 
the term. Jimmy Dodge of the fa- 
mous Emmadine Farms was sched- 
uled to speak but last minute ar- 
rangements provided Professor 
“Goodie”? Goodman of the local rural 
engineering department as the speak- 
er of the evening. His talk was based 
on extensive mid-winter experiments 
in barn ventilation which Professor 
“Doug” Fairbanks and himself have 
made in the field. A bulletin will 
soon be published on the results of 
the work. 

At a short spirited business meet- 
ing preceding the talk, during which 
the present officers gave their annual 
reports, the officers for the forthcom- 
ing year were elected. Their names 
follow: President, “Lee” Blanding 
’27; Vice-president, Harold Cowles, 
sp.; Secretary, Lyle Arnold ’27, and 
Treasurer, “A” Clark ’28. “Lee” 
Blanding was also elected toastmaster 
for the annual Round Up banquet 
which was given on March 22 at the 
church in Varna. Professor L. P. 
Wilson of the College of Law was the 
principal speaker and managed by a 
line of jokes to hold the attention of 
the banquetters who were already 
held down by the amount of victuals 
stored away during the previous hour. 


REQUESTS FOR BULLETINS 
KEEP STAFF ON THE MOVE 


More evidence of the services of va- 
rious kinds rendered by the college: 
a woman who has been blind for thir- 
teen years recently wrote a five-page 
letter to the State College of Agricul- 
ture and asked for bulletins to help 
her beautify her home. 

Another request which came recent- 
ly to the College inquired about poul- 
try bulletins, and was written from 
the state penitentiary at Auburn. The 
writer wanted bulletins which would 
enable him to make a fresh start in 
life later on. 

Of the hundreds of requests which 
come to the College every day, about 
one hundred a day have to be opened 
and read before they can be routed to 
the proper department or person who 
is able to supply the needed informa- 
tion or help. 

Many are addressed to the dean, 
and request such services as planning 
dairy barns, working out crop rota- 
tions, analyzing farm businesses, de- 
termining costs of production, how 
to run an ailing gasoline engine, or 
how to lay out a drainage system. 


INCUBATOR ITEM 


The poultry department is busy 
with breeding season activities. Ac- 
cording to the salesman in the poultry 
building the department had over 
twenty thousand eggs in incubation 
by the middle of March. On the par- 
ticular Saturday morning when we 
obtained this information the sales 
room had found a market for seventy- 
five dozen eggs before eleven o’clock. 
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OMICRON NU 
Jane Lay 


Helen Paine 
Beatrice Pringle 
Grace Ware 





PROFS PRANKS 


Miss Martha Van Rensselaer ’00 
spoke March 18th at a mass meeting 
of the American Women’s Associa- 
tion at Madison Square, New York 
City, representing the professional 
women of New York State. From 
March 2 to 5 she was in Washington 
attending a Conference of State Ex- 
tension Leaders, chosen as best repre- 
senting that group from their state. 
On her way back from Washington, 
she addressed the Mt. Vernon League 
of Women Voters in New York City. 


Professor G. A. Works, of the 
rural education department, left early 
in March to make a study of li- 
brary facilities in the United 
States in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Library Association. His pres- 
ent trip will take him through Chi- 
cago, Minnesota, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia. Before returning in May, Pro- 
fessor Works will assist as special 
advisor to the Bureau of Education 
in a survey of the schools of Utah. 

Professor J. E. Butterworth will 
also have charge of a part of the sur- 
vey in Utah. He will be absent from 
Cornell for three weeks in April to 
make a study of the school buildings 
in Utah. 


Professors R. M. Stewart and Cora 
Binzel attended a regional conference 
called by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education at Washington, 
March 8-13. 





Professor Paul Kruse, of rural edu- 
cation, will attend during the first 
week in April a meeting of the New 
York Literacy Test Commission, 
whose function is to develop tests of 
literacy for new voters. 


Professor and Mrs. J. H. Comstock 
are spending the winter at Mentone, 
France. They expect to return to 
Ithaca during April. 


GIRLS CHOOSE TASSELS 





The breach between Ag and Dome- 
con will be further emphasized at 
graduation time this June, when the 
home economics seniors will blossom 
forth with blue-green tassels on their 
commencement caps. The new hues 
replace the corn color that has been 
the traditional tassel for students in 
the College of Agriculture. One ag 
student made a rather mean remark 
when he suggested that the green was 
probably chosen as a symbol for the 
youth of the fair young college, while 
the blue, he thinks, might be taken as 
symbolic of the girls’ grief at the sep- 
aration of the colleges. 
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DEAN A. R. MANN WRITES 
OF NORTH EUROPEAN TOouR 


President Farrand Receives Lette; 
Describing Winter Journey 





Dean A. R. Mann, who is stil] 
traveling in Europe, recently wrote 
to President Farrand from Riga, Lat. 
via. A quotation from his letter fol- 
lows: 

“T am in the midst of a very rapid 
swing through Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 

“This north country is simply su- 
perb this winter. The cold has been 
exceptionally severe and the snow is 
very deep. I had to cross the Baltic 
Sea from Stockholm to Abo, Finland, 
a boat run normally of 14 hours. It 
took us 36%. The sea is frozen tight 
from Stockholm north. By constant 
use of ice-breakers and heavy traffic, 
a narrow channel has been kept open. 
It freezes after each boat and re. 
tards traffic. We had an ice-breaker 
ahead most of the time. The edge of 
the unbroken ice is 30-40 inches 
thick and there is a cover of 18-24 
inches of snow. The sea is full of is- 
lands, now great snow heaps from 
which the coniferous forests project. 
It was a capital journey over this 
frozen expanse. The first night out, 
in a dense fog, we rammed a mer- 
chant ship, tearing a big hole in her 
bow and a smaller hole in our own 
plates. Fortunately, both were high 
up. Because of the ice there are no 
waves so there was little risk in pro- 
ceeding. Second night, in the fog, 
we were slammed against an ice- 
breaker in trying to pass where the 
channel was too narrow. The con- 
stant fog from 4 p. m. to 10 a. m. 
was a great handicap.” 

Flys from Finland 

“Having gotten in to Finland, I 
was up against it to get out again, 
as I needed to come down the eastern 
Baltic side. The Gulf of Finland was 
frozen completely. A channel had 
been kept open across to Reval until 
about two weeks ago, when it also 
frozen up. My alteratives were to 
return to Stockholm and make a long 
southern circuit, requiring 4 to 5 
days; or go via Petrograd, a some- 
what uncertain and little used route; 
or to fly. So I flew across the 45 
miles of the frozen Gulf of Finland. 
It was a most interesting experience. 
We left Helsingfors at 5 p. m. of a 
clear, bright winter evening and 
reached the other side in about 30 
minutes. Meanwhile fog had settled 
down at Reval so that the pilot could 
not quite locate his station. He made 
a comfortable landing on the ice and 
coursed around on it for a while. By 
use of a few pistol shots, the at- 
tendants from the station soon lo- 
cated him and brought us “home.’ 


SCOUTS PRACTICE 


Girl scouts have found the rural 
engineering labs a convenient place 
to practice household mechanics. 
group of scouts spent two afternoons 
in the labs during the second week of 
March where they practiced putting 
up shelves, handling wrenches, and 
doing various odd jobs in preparation 
for proficiency tests. 
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a The Strand Theatre 


i Wisteria Garden tee 
April 1 - 3 


HELENE COSTELLO 


in 
“PEACOCK athe? is the “Greenwich The Love Toy” 
Ww is Village of Ithaca. 


Opposite Strand 


es Ss 


and 
land, Make it your downtown headquarters. 


tight Ideal for dinners or luncheons, large or small. Five Acts of Vaudeville 
stant Regular lunch noon and night, 50 cts. 

Oyster Dinners that are popular, $1.00. oe ¢ 
re. Chicken Dinners, all you want to eat, $1.50. ‘ 

aker Planked Steaks, that are famous. April 4-7 

ches Porterhcuse Steaks that are delicious. 

If itis FOOD in the truest sense of the word, RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
from we have it. in 


this Open After Theaters Just Suppose” 
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own 


high H. V. Miles, ’08 Coming—“Three Faces East” 





April 1, no fooling 


the best April Fool date you ever had 
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Barnyard Ball see Belo fo 





Some of the attractions: 
your girl 
five foolish stunts 
cider and doughnuts 
suspenders and calico 
isle -o- blues orchestra 
yourself 


The Old Armory 


tickets — one seventy five 
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CAMPUS CHATS 





We take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to Professor James E. Rice 
our profound regret and sympathies 
on the loss of Mrs. Rice, who passed 
away on February 18. Surely we are 
voicing the feelings of Cornellians 
the country over in bearing with him 
at this time of sorrow. 


Tennyson’s statement that “the old 
order changeth, yielding place to new” 
is nowadays only partly true; orders 
change all right, but they change be- 
fore they get old. Today the “young 
order changeth yielding place to 
younger.” For instance, agricultural 
colleges are practically new institu- 
tions, but a definite change in their 
character is already taking place. 
Professor Whetzel suggests that agri- 
cultural colleges are rapidly becom- 
ing schools of biological science. 
Whether that is or is not the trend, it 
is obvious that here on the ag campus 
our college is assuming some new 
functions and changing its methods 
of performing the functions that 
carry over from recent years. But 
this change is natural and timely; it 
parallels the changing conditions and 
standards of rural life, the changing 
of the nation’s whole economic system 
to a “tempered” capitalism, and gen- 
erally changing social and moral 
standards. It’s all-fired interesting to 
be an undergraduate and watch the 
wheels go around! 
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Recently we were discussing with 
one of the professors the desirability 
of compulsory military drill for stu- 
dents in the University. He made the 
remark that, even though the value 
of drill from a physical, moral, or in- 
tellectual standpoint may be negli- 
gible, the very fact that students dis- 
like the course is reason enough for 
obliging them to submit to it. For, 
argued the professor, to be obliged to 
do that which one dislikes is good 
training for life. This is certainly 
convincing reasoning! We offer a 
better suggestion. Let us require that 
each student in the University de- 
vote an afternoon a week during his 
freshman and sophomore years to 
sweeping and keeping trim the walks 
about the campus. This will be ad- 
mirable preparation for life (since 
most students have a peculiar dis- 
like for such occupation), and has 
the added advantage of performing a 
valuable service to the community. 


One group that still strives for the 
old spirit is the Agassiz Club. This 
group is guided by the precepts 
of the great scientist and nat- 
uralist for whom the club is named, 
Louis Agassiz. In their explorations 
among the great truths, and the won- 
ders and the beauties of nature on 
Sunday hikes and occasional evening 
talks they find that fellowship which 
was once and can still be the spirit of 
ag, and which must always underlie 
the fullest appreciation of what agri- 
culture means. Agassiz welcomes all 
who are in accord with its purposes. 









You Can’t See a Play From the Program---Neither 
Can You See the New Spring Suits and Topcoats 


From Our “Ads” 


You simply have to come in if you want to see the fine 


points of our Spring Clothing Show 


And you don’t have to pay a fancy price either! | 


$20 to $00 


BERG HATS 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Ine. 


“THE HOME OF HART, SCHAFFNER AND MARX CLOTHES” 
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‘THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





C’mon, you Aggies! Get in step; 
let’s resume our old-time pep! The 
hand of Bacchus points with scorn to 
see a group so spirit-shorn. We're 
like a bunch of puppet dolls, or like 
a flock of sheep in stalls that say 
‘“‘ma-ma” whene’er they’re punched, 
or holler ‘“‘bah” before they’ve lunch- 
ed. Our heads are only light in 
specks, they sit so heavy on our necks; 
while few and fleeting are the grins 
that drop our firm-set jaws and chins, 
Our eyes are dull, they have no glow; 
they’re always on the ground below, 
We drag our feet along like lead, we 
wonder why we feel so dead, and 
think that life is pretty flat. (I guess 


it is, for us, at that!) Why can't 
we rise above this stuff; won't 
we ever get enough? We ought to 


brighten up a bit (these “cemetery 
looks” don’t fit), and show our col- 
leagues on the hill that we have got 
some spirit still. Now here’s one 
thing we’d better do;—we’d better 
get tickets for two and get some don- 
econer gals ,(you know they make de- 
lightful pals), and head for that 
“barnwarmin’ ” dance, (B’gosh, now, 
buddies, here’s our chance). And 
when that dance is in the past, let’s 
make the peppy spirit last! 


The poultry department advocates 
the “removal of cracks” when grad- 
ing eggs for market. Another Hump- 
ty-Dumpty wise crack! 





BOSTONIAN SHOES 
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SPRING SHOES 


ARE HERE 


O 
FLORSHEIM and THAYER f 


for MEN Recreation 


RED CROSS and ARCH REST 


and DR. KAHLER A man’s clothes are, perhaps, under 
for LADIES 


closer observation than he may at 

ALL THE NEW SHADES first think, but you can take absolute 
Parchment, Sandlewood, Blonde, Copper, pride in your eee if we make 
and Patent with Alligator Trim them. Custom tailored to your 


measure. 


At Times 


REMEMBER WE HAVE ALL SIZES 
AND WE WILL MEASURE AND 


FIT YOUR FEET RIGHT I. * DELL 


Merchant Tailor 
Dow S. Barnes Co. e 213 Dryden Road Ithaca, mn. ts 
132 East State Street 


The New York State College of Agriculture 


is the largest in the United States 
New York ranks seventh among all States 
in value of agricultural products 
although 1 it 1s only twenty-ninth In area 
and has the largest urban population 


But it has good farmers and good markets 
Agricultural economists say that farming 
is now due for a cycle of prosperity 


Those who know how to farm, and how to market 
what they produce, will be most likely to 
profit by the new conditions 
Consider a college education at the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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Grow with Purina. 


In choosing your career consider this: rations produced and sold on the 


The growth of the Purina Mills from _— of more results per pound of 
one little feed store to seven of the —_— 

world’s greatest plants has been more Today, in the Purina sales, research, 
than a growth of bricks and mortar and and executive departments alone, there 
machinery. It has been a growth of men. are over one hundred and fifty college 
More than a quarter of a century ago graduates. More are being added every 
a little group of earnest men mixed the ya 

first Purina Chows, and showed a few Tomorrow willsee still greater growth. 
progressive farmers how to increase An institution founded on such service 
production and profits. and results must 
Today Purina is a PURINA MILLS grow. And it will be 
national institution sup- St. Louis, Missouri more than the growth 
plying the feeders of erat Hashvitte of mills. It will be 


: : Fort Worth ¥ ") East St. Louis 
America with balanced Kansas City [| Minneapolis the growth of men. 
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Look before you leap 


OME farmers think that all they need to electrify 
a farm, is a power line running to the house. 


That is just the frst step. To make electricity pay, 
the farmer must have equipment which will increase his 
production and lower his costs at the same time. 


At Ripon, Wis., electricity is pumping and heating 
water, grinding feed, milking, separating, running con- 
crete mixers and incubators—doing productive work 
as well as being a comfort and convenience to the farmer. 
In seventeen states responsible men are testing electrical 
equipment for all farm purposes. 


Don’t try to get electric power or equipment before 
you know how to use it profitably. Light and power 
companies everywhere are ready to cooperate with 
groups of farmers who are in a position to electrify their 
farms in a sound, economical way. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ret Or ae HE De Laval Milker has now been 

on the market for almost ten years, 
During that time it has been put to 
every conceivable test and condition 
of use, and has made good in a re- 
markable way. With thousands in use, 
milking more than 500,000 cows twice 
a day every day in the year, it has 
proved beyond all question of doubt 
that it is better, faster, cheaper and 
cleaner than any other way of milking 
cows. Hand milking is rapidly becoming as 


old-fashioned as hand skimming of cream or 
harvesting grain with a cradle. 


- > os 2 
De Laval Cream 
eo The world’s best cream separator 
Has the wonderful ‘‘ floating bowl.’’ 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Fur- 
nished in seven sizes, with hand 
electric or belt drive. 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





